PTER1DOPHYTA

It is 14 ins. long, and the legs and
feet are thickly feathered. In
Great Britain it is restricted to the
highest parts of the Scottish
highlands and to some of the west-
ern islands. It so closely resembles
its surroundings that it is difficult
to detect until it takes flight. In the
nesting season the hen sits so close
that it may easily be approached,
and when the young are about, the
hen will try to draw off an intruder
by running near him with a trailing
wing as if wounded.

Pteridophyta. Botanical group
which includes the ordinary ferns,
the water ferns (Marsileaceae), the
club mosses (Lycopodiaceae and
Selaginellaceae), and the horsetails
(Equisetaceae). Anatomically the
pterodophyta are more complex
than the mosses. Like the mosses
they exhibit a regular alternation
of generations, but with a dif-
erence. The fern-plant produces
spores and is the asexual genera-
tion ; from the spore is produced a
small green body called the pro-
thallus, and this bears the male and
female organs. From the fertilised
egg the new fern-plant arises. It is
therefore the fern-prothallus which
corresponds to the moss-plant.

Pterins. Group of complex
naturally occurring organic com-
pounds which occur as pigments
and as nutritional anti-anaemic
factors, the parent compound be-
ing known as pteridine. They are
colourless or yellow to red solids
which fluoresce strongly in solution,
at about pH7, with a blue colour.
They are partly responsible for the
colour of butterfly and wasps'
wings, and have been found in the
scales and eyes of fishes.

Factors responsible for the anti-
anaemic and micro-biological
growth-stimulating properties as-
sociated with yeast and liver, etc.,
have been isolated. That of liver
has been synthesised; it is a
pteridine derivative (pterolyglu-
tamic acid, folk acid). It is called
vitamin Be.

Pteris (Gr., fern). Genus of
ferns of the family Polyp odiaceae.
Natives of all regions, they have
usually creeping rootstocks. The
leaves or fronds are of varied form,
but usually divided into strap-
shaped lobes. Bracken (Pteridium
afquilinum) used to be included in
this genus. The distinguishing
feature is the massing of the spore-
capsules in a continuous line around
the margin of the frond or its
divisions. Many species are in cul-
tivation as ornamental plants.
Pterobrancliia (Gr., wing.
Small group of minute
s dredged from the depths
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Pterobranchia. Cephalodiscus dode-
calophus, from the Straits of Magel-
lan. A. Colony. B, Highly magni-
fied individual specimen, indicated
by a in A

of the ocean. They were formerly
supposed to be polyzoa, but are
now regarded as hemichorda (q.v.).

Pterodactyl (Gr. pteron, wing ;
daktylos, finger). Name given to
the flying lizard, the fossil remains
of which are found in rocks of
Mesozoic age. Varying in size from
only a foot in the spread of their
wings up to some 20 ft., these rep-
tiles were remarkable for their
bird-like habits. The wings, how-
ever, resembled more those of
the present-day bab, being a mem-
brane attached to the body and
stationed between the long, jointed
fingers of the fore limbs.

The hind legs of the pterodac-
tyls bore a strong resemblance
to those of reptiles, but the heads
of many were more bird-like,
possessing jaws covered with a
horny beak. In some members the
jaws were provided with strong
conical teeth. The bones were
hollow, in this respect resembling
birds, the skulls pointed, the eyes
large, and in some of the earlier

Pterppoda. Shell-
bearing Cavolinia
trident at a

Pterodactyl.  Skeleton of P. specta-
bilis, a short-tailed flying reptile
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PTOLEMAIC
forms the tail was very long and
slender. The majority were in-
capable of long-sustained flight.
Remains of the reptile have been
found in England, Europe, and N.
America. See Lizard.
Pteropoda (Gr. pteron, wing;
pous, foot). Group of marine
molluscs. They were formerly
ranked as a separate order, but are
now included in the Gastropoda
(q.v.). The foot has been modified
into a pair of wing-like processes,
by the aid of which the animal
swims. Hence
they are popu-
larly called sea
butterflies.
Some of them
bear small,
transparent,
glassy shells,
and some spe-
cies form the
chief food of
the baleen
whales. The majority are tropical.
See Mollusca.
Pterosauria (Gr. pteron, wing;
sauros, lizard). Name given to ex-
tinct flying reptiles that are known
also as ornithosauria and ptero-
dactyls. See Pterodactyl.
Ptolemaic System. Theory
expounded by the ancient Egypt-
ian Ptolemy to account for the
movements of heavenly bodies. He
supposed that the moon, sun, and
stars revolved in circles about the
earth. Beyond the earth, and be-
yoncl the fire and water which it
supported, was the ether. The
zones of the heavens were in and
beyond the ether, each zone a
transparent spherical shell. Each
shell or sphere had its own heav-
enly body which, revolving with it,
moved round the earth.
The innermost sphere was that
of the moon, and the others in
order were those of Mercury, Venus,
the sun, Mars, and Jupiter, with
Saturn and the fixed stars sharing
the eighth outer sphere. After-
wards a ninth sphere was added to
explain the slow movement of the
precession of the equinoxes, and
beyond that a tenth sphere to
account for day and night. The
tenth sphere or primum mobil?
therefore revolved from E. to W.
in 24 hours and carried along with
it all the inner spheres. The appar-
ent progression and regression of
planets were accounted for on the
supposition that each moved in a
circle on its own sphere, while the
latter moved round the earth. This
theory dominated astronomical
thought till the time of Copernicus
(q.v.). See Astronomy ; Deferent ;
Epicycle,